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on . | whereof had been at times very heavy upon me; 
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, F mentioned ; now I let in reasoning, and so de- 

parted for a time from my inward guide and 
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9 a SA tender of the sentiments of our brethren concernin 
THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. | them, and not over confident of our call oa 
enenis commission; for our brethren have a mea- 
al sure of the same spirit by which we are taught, 
and have a sense and right thereby given to 
When I was about twenty-six years of age,|judge of our service; a becoming diffidence 
some friends were appointed to perform a family | of ourselves, and a readiness to attend to the ad- 
visit, and being desirous of my company, I joined | vice of such, is ever the badge of true disciple- 
with them, and therein felt the ownings of Truth | ship; humbling Divine Love teaches to esteem 
in some degree; but notwithstanding I saw at| others, rather than ourselves. 
times the states of families, and particulars, yet} This was an exercising time to me, but I did 
not in so clear a manner as I thought necessary | not discover it to any one; I seemed to be for- 
to become my duty to open my mouth in the|saken, though not sensible of much judgment 
service, save now and then, ina private way to, for my omission of duty, for I could with sinceri- 
particulars, of which none knew except those to ty appeal to Him who knoweth all things, 
whom I spake. At one house the friends on the } that it did not proceed from wilful disobedience, 
service had a good opportunity, several young | but fear of following a wrong spirit, and a secret 
folks, some of whom were not of the family be-| hope revived that my gracious Lord and master 
ing present; I felt the Divine presence to be| would not quite cast me off, and blessed be his 
very near, and a motion to conclude that sitting | holy name! he did not leave me very long be- 
in supplication, and thanksgiving to the Lord, | fore I was favored as usual, but had no motion 
but was not hasty, for fear of doing what was | of the same kind. 
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' not required of me, so omitted it, and afterwards} When this visit was over, I kept much at 


asked an experienced worthy minister, if he had | home, yet was careful to attend meetings on the 
ever known any Friend appear in a mareng in | first and other days of the week, and found work 
public prayer, before they had ever appeared in | enough to watch against a lukewarm, indolent 
public testimony; which enquiry I made in| spirit, which would come over me when I aat 
such a manner as to give him no mistrust of me ; | down to wait upon God; though I came to the 
he answered “nay, i believe it would be very | meeting in a lively warm engagement of mind, I 
uncommon ;” it struck me pretty closely, but [| found the warfare against lukewarmness, sleep- 
kept my condition very private ; having been | iness, and a roving mind, must be steadily main- 
exceedingly fearful of deception, and now began | tained, and if none of these hinderances were 
to. doubt whether it was not a delusion for me, | given way to, the Lord when he proved his 
to entertain an apprehension, that I should be| children would arise for their help, and scatter 
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his and their enemies, which my soul experienced 
many times beyond expression. The Lord alone 
is all-powerful, and worthy to be waited upon 
and worshipped in humility and reverent adora- 
tion of soul for ever. Indolence and lukewarm- 
tess bring darkness and death over a meeting, 
and when generally given way to, occasion hard 
work for even the most livingly exercised friends 
to get from under the burthen and weight there- 
of; it was a mercy that I was preserved seeking, 
and could not be satisfied without feeling the 
renewings of Divine favor, by which I rather 
grew in the root of religion, though I thonght very 
slow, but had hope it would be lasting. 

The love of truth, I believe it was, and a de- 
sire that the discipline and good order of the 
church might be maintained, made me willing to 
take considerable pains to attend neighboring 
monthly meetings, which I think was a blessing 
to me in some good degree, being thereby often 
instructed; and I have often admired at the 
slackness of some, that suffer trifling things to 
keep them from their meetings for worship on 
week days, and first days; for though curiosity 
brings such to monthly meetings, they are sel- 
dom of any real service when they come, not 
being sensible of that pure Divine Love, in 
which the Church through its several members 
edifieth itself, and as any one becomes truly sen- 
sible thereof, they will delight to wait upon God, 
with their brethren and sisters, who is the foun- 


tain of pure Love, and so fills the hearts of his 
humble, depending children therewith, that by 
it they are known to be his disciples. 


In the year 1731, our ancient and worthy 
friend William Brown, who had been in the 
station of an elder many years, growing feeble, 
and incapable to attend the quarterly meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, Friends of our par- 
ticular meeting proposed me to the monthly 
meeting for that service, which i a close 
exercise upon me, considering myself a youth, 
and the weight of the service ; but after a solid 
consideration, I found most peace in submit- 
ting to the meeting, with fervent inward desires, 
that the Lord would-be pleased to be with me 
‘therein, to preserve me from acting, or judging 
‘in my own will and spirit, knowing that the ser- 
vice could not be performed but by wisdom, un- 
derstanding, and ability from him; when [ at- 
tended these large and weighty meetings of 
ministers and elders, the care and fear that was 
upon me is not easily expressed ; and may I never 
forget the gracious cocdescension of kind Provi- 
dence, who was pleased to own me, by the shed- 
ding abroad of his love in my heart, thet I verily 
thought they resembled the school of the pro- 
phets, the High Priest, great Prophet, and Bish- 
op of Souls, our Lord Jesus Christ being pres- 
ident among them. 

An appreh@nsion that I should be called to the 
ministry, and a concern on that account, had 
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been, at times, for several years, weightily on 

my mind; but I now again thought I was mis- 
taken in that belief, and that it was only a prepa- 
rative to qualify me for the station of an elder, 
and thereby my exercise became somewhat light- 
er for a time; the tenderness and love I felt to 
those engaged in public ministry was very great, 
and I believe I was made helpful to some by 
giving private hints, when and to whom I thought 
there was occasion, in plainness, simplicity and 
fear, which often afforded instruction to myself 
as well as to them. 

In 1783, I accompanied friends on another 
visit to families, wherein, at times, I felt the 
opening of truth in the love of it, and a few 
words to speak to the states of some, though in 
great fear, lest I should put my hand to that 
weighty work without the real requiring of duty, 
and at one family, on a morning pretty early, 
being the first we went to on that day, [thought 
it would be better for the whole family, in a re- 
ligious sense, if the heads of it were more zeal- 
ous in attending meetings: I saw the necessity 
of being examples to children and servants, by 
a careful attendance of meetings for worship on 
the first, and other days of the week ; but I was 
so weak and poor, that I doubted whether it was 
my duty to mention any thing thereof to them, so 
concluded to omit it ; by which I hoped to judge 
of what I had been about before,and so grew easy 
in my mind, and as we were on the way to the 
next house, I began to judge that I had no real 
business to have said any thing at any house ; 
and having forborne in my own will, I was now 
left to my own judgment for a time. At the 
next house, friends were particularly opened, 
and tenderly concerned to speak to several states, 
and of several matters which I thought instruc- 
tive; but I sat dry and poor, and so remained 
during our passage to the next house; where 
I fared no better, but worse; my feeling and 
judgment being quite gone, as to the service'in 
which we were engaged; and though I did not 
say any thing to the other friends how it fared 
with me, yet they were affected therewith as I 
apprehended ; I was in great darkness and dis- 
tress, and sometimes thought of leaving the com- 
pany privately, and go home, but again conclud- 
ed, that would not only be a disappointment to 
my friends, but dishonorable to truth, which 
made me determine to go forward, and endure 
my own pain, as much undiscovered as possible; 
my companions, asl before observed, were affec- 
ted, and allsave oneseemed closed up from doing 
the service, and in the evening of the same day 
at the last house, all of them were silent. “‘Thete 
was a school-house near, the master being’® 
friend, and the children mostly belonging 'to 
friends, whom some of our company & ' 
willing to visit, but others being doubtful,’we 
omitted it, which now some’ thought ‘was not 
right, and therefore this cloud of darkness ”and 
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distress came upon us, and we were willing to meet 
at the school-house next morning,to try if we could 
recover our former strength in the ownings of 
truth, which being avid to, each took our way 
home. It being now night, and I alone, I rode 
slow, under a deep exercise of mind, and hum- 
ble inquiry into the cause of my own distress, 
and after some time, being favored with great 
calmness and quietude of mind, I was inward- 
ly instructed after this manner, Thou sawest 
what was wanting in a family this morning, 
and would not exhort to more diligence, or 
amendment in that respect, and therefore if they 
continue to do wrong, it shall be required of thee; 
on which I became broken in spirit, and cried in 
secret, may I not perform it yet, and be restored to 
thy favor? Oh Lord! I amnow willingto do what- 
soever thou requires of me, if thou wilt be pleased 
to be with me; and blessed be his name, in 
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who had ever been rightly engaged therein, it 
was in a cross greatly to the will of the creature, 
which was not my case, for I waswilling ; this I 
felt to be true, and was therefore now exceeding- 
ly distressed, not considering that I was made 
willing by the weight of the exercise, which had 
been several years at times very heavy upon me, 
until it seemed as a fire in my bones, and as 
though I was dumb with silence; I held m 
peace even from good, and my sorrow was stirred ; 
my heart was hot within me; while I was mus- 
ing the fire burned, Psal. xxxix. 2,3. While 
under this conflict, a friend stood up with these 
words, Also I heard the voice of the Lord, say- 
ing, whom shall I send, and who will go for us? 
Then said I, here am I, send me, Isa. vi. 8. Shew- 
ing, that “‘to them whose will was rightly sub- 
jected to the Lord, it became their meat and 
drink to do the will of him who had subjected 


mercy he heard my supplication, and I was fully them by his divine power, and infinenced their 
persuaded that I must go to the house again; hearts with his love to mankind ;” by which I 
which I concluded to do next morning, and went was relieved, and my spirit humbled and made 
home with a degree of comfort, and being weary | thankful. 


in body and mind, slept sweetly, and awoke in | 
the morning quiet and easy in spirit, and now be- 
gan to conclude that I might meet my company, | 


(To be continued.) 
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and be excused; but my covenant of going was | 
brought to my remembrance, and I was given to Se ee ee 


believe, that peace was restored on condition; I feel a concern to draw the attention of the 
of my performance ; therefore I went to the house readers of the Intelligencer to this pure princi- 
though several miles distant, before sunrise, the ' ple of light and life in the soul,—“ Christ with- 
man of the house was up, he invited mein, and I in the hope of glory,”—the wisdom and power 
followed him, andsitting down by the fire(being of God,—a Saviour always present,—a guard in 
cool weather,) with my mind retired, I felt that | the hour of temptation,—a guide into the way 


I must not speak before the rest of the family | 
but rather in private, yet was fearful of calling 
him out, being unwilling to discover anything to 


of life everlasting. 
The law written in the heart, and printed in 
the thoughts, gives a knowledge of our great 


them; in the mean time he went out, and! Creator and of his will concerning us, and our 


walked the way I wastogo. I followed, and 
told him how I felt when we were at his 
house the morning before, and could not be 
easy without exhorting him to be more careful 
in several respects, and a better example to his 
family in his attendance of meetings; he seemed 
affected, and said, he hoped he should mind my 
advice ; I then left him, and met my compan- 
ions at the school house, and enjoyed great 

ace. I leave this remark, to excite all to dwell 
in meekness and fear, and to beware of the will 
of the creature, and the reasonings of flesh and 
blood, which lead into doubting and disobedience; 
they who are faithful in small things, sball truly 
know an increase in that wisdom and knowledge 
which is from above. 

Before we had gone through this visit, I at- 
tended the quarterly meeting of ministers and 
elders at Concord, and as I sat therein, the un- 
wearied adversary renewed a former oa 

inst me, by suggesting to my mind, that 
Y might iow I hel bee wrong and under a 
delusion, in entertaining a belief I should be 
called to the work of the ministry ; for that all 


acceptance with him stands in obedience to the 
manifestations of his law. 

This is the peculiar distinguishing mark be- 
tween the profession of the Society of Friends 
and that religion which stands in meats and 
drinks and divers washings and carnal ordinan- 
ces, and which, though imposed on the Israelites 
for a season, as adapted to their low estate when 
just emerged from a state of bondage, was to give 
place to the sublime precepts inculcated by the 
blessed Jesus, and beautifully carried out by 
his daily life. 

This greatest of all ambassadors fulfilled his 
Father’s will. ‘He bore witness to the truth, 
but the people, not being prepared to receive the 
great and glorious truths he promulgated, they. 
were sealed by the sacrifice of his life. He blot- 
ted out the hand-writing of ordinances, nailing. 
them as to the ross, and could they have been 
left there, what vast amount of dissension and 
suffering would have been spared the so-called’ 
Christian world,—or in other words, had the pro- 
fessors of the name of Christ en of his. 
nature, and lived under the sanctifying operation. 
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of his spirit, what different fruits would have 
appeared. 

Jesus, personating the anointing, said, “I am 


the light of the world; hethat believeth on me. 


shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life.” To “‘ mind the light” in all its re- 
vealings, was the watchword of our predecessors, 
and remains still to be the substance of all Gos- 
pel ministry. 

By attention to this Light or word nigh in the 
heart, our faith in it is strengthened, and the 
precious testimonies of truth are clearly shown 
as tending to general benefit.’ O that they were 
more fully acknowledged and lived up to by the 
family of man. 


tion, by destroying the spirit of enmity. All 
bonds would be burst assunder did we do to 
others as we would be done unto. Excesses 
would be avoided, and our moderation would ap- 
pear in all things. Searching out the solitary, 
the desolate, and careworn, a word in season 
would be handed, which, as a cup of cold water 
offered in the name of a desciple, would receive 
the blessing. Thus the religion of the blessed 
Jesus would be shown to consist in a life of 
practical goodness, the fruits of which glorify 
the great and excellent name of our Father in 
Heaven. Sarau Hunt. 


—__ ~~ _____ 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘CONVERSATIONS, DISCUS- 


SIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THOMAS STORY.” 


(Continued-from page 469.) 
CHAPTER XLYIII. 
THE BISHOP OF YORK. SIR WILLIAM DAWES, BART, 
The Affirmation Act. 

Going to the Bishop of York to solicit his fa- 
vor and concurrence in the House of Lords, for 
altering the terms of our solemn Affirmation as 
they then stood in the Acts of Parliament rela- 
ting thereto, being such as the body of our 
Friends disliked, and could not comply with, the 
bishop upon that occasion said, “I am for liberty 
of conscience where that is truly the case; but 
there is a sort of people in this nation who dis- 
sent from the Church on the pretence of con- 
science, and yet cau occasionally seek for offices 
and places of profit in the government (meaning 
the Presbyterians and their other sectaries); I 
cannot call this conscience, but humor.” I re- 


our case; for we want no places or offices iv the 
government, but an exemption from such laws 
as tend to obstruct us in our duty and service to 
the Almighty, in such manner as we are in truth 
and sincerity persuaded in our ¢onsciences we 
ought to worship, fear, serve, and obey him, 
without any view to any other interest. 

Then said the bishop, “The words of the af- 
firmation that now is are a solemn oath, and so 
we (meaning the clergy) always, from the begin- 
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ning, have understood them.”’ I replied, I know 
you have; for Dr. Tillotson, when Dean of 
Paul’s, being required to preach a sermon before 
the judges of the assize at Kingston upon 
Thames, took his text in these words, ‘“‘ Men ver- 
ily swear by the greater, and an oath is to them 
an end of all strife;’’ from which he raised a 
discourse, intending therein to prove that oaths 
in judicature were not. only lawful, but necessary 
under the Gospel, as well as under the law. In 
which discourse, he defines an oath in these 
words, or to this effect; ‘An oath is a solemn 
appeal to God, as a witness of the truth of what 
we say.” Which sermon being printed before 


| we applied to the legislature for relief against 
They would put an end to strife and conten- 


oaths, and the reasoning therein supposed to be 
strong in support of judicial swearing, that Par- 
liament would not grant us any relief in any 
other terms but in the words of the doctor's defi- 
nition of an oath, a little improved. For whereas 
he saith in his sermon, an oath, which is a sol- 
emn appeal to God as a witness of the truth, &., 
the parliament added the word Almighty to the 
word God, setting forth the Supreme Being in 
his highest attribute as a witness in the most tri- 
vial cases occurring among the children of men, 
whilst a mortal sitteth as judge in the cause. 
And whereas the particle a might denote the 
Most High as a witness only on the level with 
other witnesses, the parliament wisely and more 
reverently changed the particle a to the more 
proper words the witness, by way of superemi- 
nence, as justly due. For where the God of 
Truth is witness, there needeth novother; and to 
suppose there doth, is derogatory to his divine 
majesty, and blasphemous; of which many of 
our people were aware, and therefore shunned it, 
and could not comply; though some others, not 
so well apprised of the nature of an oath, did use 
it. But we, as a body of people, never agreed 
to it; for our Yearly Meeting, which represents 
us and our principles in the most collective and 
general manner, hath always agreed to solicit the 
government for a more proper form, when it 
might please God to incline their hearts to so 
much goodness; and we, hoping this is the time, 
have proposed the form now before the House. 
The, bishop replied, “‘ That he was not our ene- 
my, but could not stay at that time to see or 
hear any more on that subject, being under an 


appointment about some business;’’ and so we 
plied, I am of the same mind; but that is not— 


parted. 

Some days after this I went to him again, ac- 
companied only by John Irwin. The bisho 
was alone, and received us very courteously, an 
we renewed our applications to him on the same 
account; and then the bishop was more plain 
with us, and said ‘‘that he could not be for us 
on that account; for though he did believe that 
the words of the affirmation, as they then stood, 
were as solemn an oath as could be invented b 
the wit of man, he understood our Friends had 
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generally complied with them on every pinching 
or needful occasion, as he had been informed by 
persons of unquestionable credit, who had been 
excrcised in the Court of Chancery. He added, 
that if there were any considerable number of us 
who conscientiously scrupled the words, it ought 
to be duly considered by the House, and relief 
granted ; but to alter the laws for a very few 
could hardly comport with prudence, since the 
parliament would greatly incur the censure of 
the people of the nation if they should do it; 
and added, that he could not see any reason why 
such of us as took the affirmation should be ex- 
empted from the common oaths of the nation.” 
By which I perceived he and they would have 
divided us if they cou!d. 

To this I replied, that since the bishop himself 
understood the words in the present act to be a 
solemn oath, [ hoped he could not blame us, 
since it was a matter of conscience, (to which he 
was a professed friend,) if sincere to our princi- 
ples, though but a few, that we made application 
for a form of a milder nature, in which nothing 
like an oath was contained. But as to the num- 
bers on either side of the question among us, the 
petitioners, the proceedings against us in chance- 
ry, or any other courts, could not determine; 
for few, in comparison of the body of our people, 
are prosecuted there; and as there may be some 
who comply, as not believing the words in the 
law to amount to an oath, there are others also 
who have been prosecuted therein, who have so 
far scrupled them, as rather to suffer the hard 
measures of the lawethan comply with that form. 

Then said John Irwin, “The bishop is misin- 
formed in this point; for I live in the north of 
England, and know that there are very few of 
our Friends in all these parts who comply with 
the terms of the present affirmation on any ac- 
count, but generally suffer the force of the laws, 
rather than yield to a thing contrary to con- 
science. And I have likewise, not long ago, 
travelled through most parts of the west and 
south of this nation, and upon a general obser- 
vation, find that the greatest part of our Friends 
everywhere are averse to the present affirmation, 
and decline to use it as much as they can.” 

This I confirmed by adding, that I also had, 
for some years past, travelled through most parts 
of the world where our people are, and observed 
that they are generally principled against the 
form of the present affirmation ; and this endea- 
vor for further ease and liberty of conscience in 
the case, is by consent and direction of our whole 
body, represented in our Yearly Meeting herein 
London, and not by any particular party or side 
only. So that I hope thy objection (as toa few) 
is fully answered. And if there were but a few 
in a nation under that circumstance, charity 
ought not to be withheld for that reason, since 
the “eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry.” 
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And as the bishop had asserted, “That the 
words of the former affirmation were a solemn 
oath, and wished that all the judicial oaths of 
the nation were in that form,” (and that party 
seemed to intend it, and thereby elude our testi- 
mony against swearing,) it gradually drew the 
question into our discourse, Whether Christ, in 
his doctrine, had prohibited all swearing; they 
commonly alleging he only forbid profane swear- 
ing in conversation, but not swearing in evidence? 
I assumed the affirmative, That the Lord Christ 
hath abolished all oaths out of his Church; and 
alleged for proof the 5th chapter of Matthew, 
where he saith, “‘ Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall in no case enter the king- 
dom of Heaven.” And then, in several points, 
sets forth what their righteousness did amount 
to; viz., “ You have heard it was said by them 
of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery; but 
I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a wo- 
man to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” Here, by taking 
away the cause, which is an unlawful desire in 
the heart, he prevents the act, and makes it im- 
possible, where there is no conception of desire ; 
for there begins the sin.- Again, “ You have 
heard it hath been said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor (or friend) and 
hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, love your 
enemies,” &. Now, where the heart is filled 
with the love of God, in which Christ laid down 
his life for mankind whilst yet enemies, in which 
we can have love and compassion even for ene- 
mies, the cause of fighting, and destroying one 
another as enemies, is taken away; men are re- 
conciled unto God through Christ, and one unto 
another in him; and, so abiding, cannot fight or 
destroy any more; as it is written, “ There shall 
none hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lord.” Thus far in parables to intro- 
duce and illustrate the point in question, and 
now home to that, “‘ You have heard it hath been 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths; but I say unto you, Swear not at all.” 
Here the Lord begins with oaths of the highest 
nature, used under the law on the most solemn 
occasions ; which whosoever falsified were per- 
jured ; and where there is swearing there may 
be perjury ; but where there is no swearing there 
can be no perjury; where the cause is taken 
away the effects will cease. And as heall along 
advanceth the moralities of the Gospel above 
that of the law, in all other instances, so in this 
also; for if he,had only forbid profane swearing, 
he had done no more than Moses had done in 
the point, where it is said, ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain;” which 
command every one breaks, in a most inipious 
sense, who swears in conversation. The Lord 
having thus prohibited the once lawful oaths, he 
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proceeds to explain the tendency of their in. | the Bishop of Rochester (the same that after- 
vented oaths, which they used in conversation, ' wards was banished for treasonable practices) ; 
and on small occasions, the breach whereof they | that at the same time when we, as a Christian 
did not seem to think was perjury; “Neither; people, were addressing the legislature of our na- 
shalt thou swear by Heaven; for it is God’s'tive country for liberty of conscience to serve 
throne, and he who sweareth by the throne of, God and our Lord Jesus Uhrist in the way we 
God, sweareth by him who sitteth thereon. Nei-| judge most acceptable to him, to be branded and 
ther shalt thou swear by the earth; for it is his| accused, in such a place and time, and on such 


footstool ;”” and, by parity of consequence, he) an occasion, as not being Christians, but com- 


that sweareth by the footstool of God, sweareth 
by him whose footstool it is. ‘Neither shalt 
thou swear by Jerusalem; for it is the city of 
the great King. Nor by thy, head ; because thou 
canst not make one hair white or black;” both 
which result and terminate the same way. Such 
swear by the Lord, the King of kings, whose 
name and temple was placed in Jerusalem in the 
time of the law; and the head, as all the parts of 
man, being formed of the Lord, to swear thereby 
is to swear by his Maker. Thus swearing by 
Heaven, earth, Jerusalem, the altar, the gold 
thereon, the head, or any creature, every oath is 
forbidden in eonversation, as well as judicial 
swearing; ‘but let your conversation (and com- 
munication) be yea, yea, nay, nay; for whatso- 
ever is more than these cometh of evil;” of the 
evil one, which is the Devil. Leave off lying, 
‘Cand every man speak truth to his neighbor ;” 
and use no higher asseveration in your speech 
than redoubling your yea on solemn occasions; 
as by example of your Lord, verily, verily. 


The bishop heard me with patience; and, 
which gave me some surprise, he made no other 
reply than this, ‘‘ Your interpretation of that 


scripture is just.” Then he said, “I read your 
books; I have read Barclay; he is no contempt- 
ible author; yet I think he might be answered 
in some points.” 

I replied, That any ingenious person, reading 
the works of another, with design to find fault, 
may find something, especially in a large per- 
furmance, that he may think amiss, or wrest to 
such an appearance as he would have it. But 
every work should be examined with an impar- 
tial view, by a mind not prejudiced or prepos- 
sessed, comparing one part with another, till the 
true mind, intent, and meaning of the writer be 
discovered ; and then if any real error appear, 
to confute it by obvious truths; which needeth 
no gloss, or color of sophistry ; but when an op- 


ponent subtilly and wilfully wrests the words of| peared in all this conference. 


his antagonist, and imposeth a meaning thereon 
the author did not intend, this opponent ia a for- 
ger, combating his own invention, militates 
against himself, and is felo de se in argument. 
Upon this the bishop generously acknowledged 


‘That no man ought to oppose the works of ap-' 


other till he was fully master of the author’s real 
sense, and did at least believe it to be wrong or 
heterodox.” 

Then I said, That we had met with very hard 
usage in the House of Lords, and particularly by 


pared by him with Jews, Pagans and Mahomet- 
ans! ’tis very uncharitable, to say the least. 

The bishop replied, “I do not approve that 
usage of you; but he explained himself to mean 
no more than that you are not perfect Christians; 
that is in the way we initiate people into reli- 
gion.” 

I answered, Then it remains for you to prove 
that none can be perfect Christians unless initia- 
ted (at least) by you, or after your manner. It 
being then near twelve o'clock, the bishop did 
not think proper to enter upon that subject. 
And, as be had said in the sequel of this dis- 
course, he had read our books, I asked him if he 
had seen one styled A Treatise of Oaths, wrote 
by William Penn? He said he “had not.” 
Then I said, We had abundance of notes col- 
lected there, out of the writings of those you call 
Fathers, on our side, against swearing in any 
case or way. To which he replied, “That we 
ought not to depend upon numbers only, but 
consider the weight also.” Granted, said I; 
but you have neither weight nor number (that 
ever I have heard of) on your side; for all who 
wrote on that subject in the Primitive Church, 
wrote against swearing, and not one in support of 
it under the Gospel ; but that crept in gradually, 
with other errors, as the Church more and more 
degenerated into Jewish and antichristian prac- 
tices in many instances. 

’ Then this good-tempered and affable bishop 
requested “ That if we had any books we valued 
more than others, I would oblige him with a 
sight of them,” which I gave him some expecta- 
tion of; and, at parting, he took me by the hand, 
as we passed out of the room in which we were 
into another towards the door, and said, ‘“‘I de- 
sire your prayers for me, as I also pray for you; 
we ought all to pray one for another.”’” And so 
we parted in peace and good will, not the least 
word of warmth or a scornful look having ap- 
I made inquiry 
after such of our books as I thought proper for 
him; but he going soon after into his diocese of 
York, and I into Suffolk, and cross the country 
into the West, in the service of Truth, which 
took about seven months’ time, I had no oppor- 
tunity to see him till I returned to London, and 
then went to his house in the Strand, for that 
purpose; but he, not happening to be within, 
and my concerns not allowing me another oppor- 
tunity for some weeks, in the mean time he was 
taken ill of the distemper whereof he died, so 
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that I did not see him any more; though his 
death, through the respect I had conceived for 
his good qualities, affected me with a friendly 
concern; for he had as much of the gentleman 
as bishop in him, and the former seemed rather 


predominant. 
(To be continued.) 


FIDELITY. 


There is no one thing in the world for which 
we can conceive an interest and a love that shall 
endure forever. Therefore fidelity is required of 
us, and a firm intent which the soul must be 
able to create for itself. He who learns this 
acquires freedom ; acquires something of that 
great property, the property of having life in 
himself, which is the true philosopher’s stone.— 

Jacobi. 


Unwillingly I assail, unwillingly I refute, not 
only because [ know from experience how little 
truth is benefitted thereby, but because the na- 
ture of human knowledge itself convinces me of 
thesame thing. Before I can expose an error, I 
must be able to demonstrate the truth which 
contradicts that error. Error in itself is always 
invisible ; its nature is absence of light.—Jaco- 
bi. 

Ainslie 
“THE SPARROW HATH FOUND A HOUSE, AND THE 
SWALLOW A NEST FOR HERSELF.” 


While Spring’s busy fingers are weaving a web 
of green for .every-plant, bush and tree, the birds 
conie among us on their eager quest for a home, 
and the whole air is filled with their musical joy. 
Amid the vine-leaves that shade the humblest 
lattice, in the wide-spreading branches of the 
majestic elm, in the dark green hedge-rows, in 
the matted bush by the way-side, they find a 
secure situation for their home aad a cradle for 
their nestlings. 

There is no forest so dense and lone as not to 
boast its singing birds; there is no vale so sha- 
dowy as to be uncheered by their carols. The 
banks of deep, dark rivers rejoice in their 
presence, and the rivulet sings in unison with 
their rich notes. Upon the hills and far up the 
mountain sides, their glad, free songs ring out 
upon the ambient air, and their gay plumage 
flashes in the radiant light. They go down to 
the margin of the solemn sea, and with glorious 
hymn ever ascending from its depths, they blend 
their own untaught minstrelsy ; and sometimes, 
far out upon its dark blue bosom, the mariner is 
startled and gladdened at sight of some advep- 
turous rover who rests his weary wing upon the 
friendly bark ere again launching himself upon 
the ethereal sea. 


Every tree that struggles into light in crowd- |” 


ed cities has its winged visitants, and in the long 
rank grass, the bird that late revelled in upper 


air, finds his soft nest and loving mate, and thus 
these miracles of song aad beauty blend with all 
things lovely, and make the glad earth brighter 
for their presence. i 

Devoutly, gratefully let us bless God for 
these living testimonies of His love. In the 
gray dawn of morning they are astir amid 
the green branches, pluming their wings and 
breaking the silence with-their warbling. When 
the noonday sun glows with too fierce ardor they 
hide themselves in shady nooks, now and then 
giving vent to their pent-up happiness; and 
when evening bathes the world in sunset glory, 
they make the wide plains ring with their fare- 
well strains. - 

Night steals at length from starry heights, and 
veils forest‘and stream, cool vales and rolling 
hills, and stillness, save for the whispering 
breezes, settles upon the tranquil scene, whea 
lo! from out some thicket the voice of the night- 
bird floats upon the dewy air, and the lone 
watcher leans from the casement and drinks in 
the clear plaintive melody, unaccompanied save 
by the low murmurings of winds and meadow 
streams. 

Among us in the glad summer time are 
these miracles of song and beauty, clustering 
about our homes in trusting love, welcoming 
us to the cooling shades of the forest, bearing 
us to the mountain waterfalls, and blessing us 
beyond our faint conceptions. 

They sing amid the storm, unmindful of the 
drenching rain and boisterous wind, and when 
the clouds disperse, they shake their wet wings 
in the golden sunlight, and renew their bursts 
of praise. And shall we’ not learn of them to 
welcome even the storm, since it is also of the 
Father, and to accept the brightness with grate- 
ful thanksgiving ? They are safe teachers, being 
guileless pupils of God. 

If we will but lay down pride and envy, selfish- 
ness and all sin, we shall find teachers in leaves 
and flowers, in insect and bird, in clouds and 
mountain, in rock-bound shores and in sounding 
seas. They are all eloquent of purity, truth, 
God, and they rebuke all that draws a veil 
between the divine and human spirit. Sin 
blasts wherever it finds entrance, and it exercises 
an influence so banefulas to dim in its viotim’s 
eyes the sunlight and the green hills, the meadow 
bloom, the starry canopy of night, and the broad, 
blue feast of summer seas. 

Therefore if we would have this earth all that 
it was intended to be for improvement and hap- 
piness, we must bear in our breasts a heart at 
peace with itself and with God. With clean hands 
we must minister at Nature’s altar, or we shall 
draw from thence neither encouragement nor 
hope. 

Let us not forget our lesson of patient trust, 
taught by swallow and sparrow who have built 
their houses, tviling steadily amid cold aud storm 
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strong in their simple instincts. Where we 
cannot see clearly, shall we not trust confiding- 
ly? We marvel at God’s exceeding care for 
flower and bird, but nowhere is it shown so lov- 
ingly as in our own destiny, for are we not made 
in His image, and a little lower than the angels, 
and is not this beautiful world the home prepared 
for us? Qur only possible return for blessings 
so vast is gratitude, love, obedience, and shall 
these be witheld !—New-England Farmer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 6, 1860. 





Drgp,—At Crosswicks, Burlington county, New Jer- 
sey, Tmo, 3rd, 1860, Samvet Mippieton in the 83rd 
year of his age; an Elder of long standing in Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting, and an exemplary member of 
society, as shown forth in a life of uprightness and 
usefulness. This dear friend was gathered to his fa- 
there by the great husbandman, like a shock of corn 
fully ripe unto the harvest. Being favored during 
the period of suffering and failing strength with an 
unclouded prospect before him, looking towards the 
final change with joy and not with grief. 


, Oo the 7th of 9th mo., at the residence of ber 
son Nathan Newport, Belmont County, Ohio, Mary 
Newport, in her 93rd year, a consistent member of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting; leaving a numerous family 
of descendants, 7 children 51 grand children, 103 great 
grand children, and 12 great, great, grand children. 


——, On the 12th of 8th mo., 1860, at his residence 
in Mill Creek Hundred, State of Delaware, Jonn Wat- 
KER, in the 87th year of his age, a member of Mill 
Creek Meeting. 








DANIEL QUINBY. 
(Continued from page 472.) 


7th. Called a meeting at Bristol, which was 
composed of some Friends, Presbyterians and 
Methodists. It seemed as though there was scarce- 
ly living enough to bury thedead. Oh, poor Bris- 
tol, I greatly feared from the impression of my 
mind that many of the inhabitants of this place live 
dissipated lives. [had to sound an alarm among 
them, “‘ Wash ye, make ye clean, put away the 
evil of your doings, cease from doing evil, learn 
to do well.” 

8th. Attended the first day-meeting at Trenton. 
I did not dare to attempt to preach the Gospel, 
neither did I feel my mind relieved to leave the 
place, therefore, I informed the meeting how it 
was with me, and requested a meeting at 3 o’clock 
this afternoon. (It wasa very rainy day.) At 
the meeting this afternoon, the great Head of the 
Church furnished me with renewed ability and 
strength in the declaration of Gospel Truth. 

24th. Attended the meeting at Haverford, 
Here, through deep wading and a close atten- 
tion to the qualifying influence of the Divine 
Spirit, I beheld the states of the people with great 
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clearness. Oh, that this day’s favor may be re- 
tained in the remembrance of all present, for the 
blessing was from Him, the cnly source of all 
ood. 
. 25th. Was at the Valley meeting. It was 
small, and truth seemed to be at a very low ebb. 
I bad to sound an alarm among them, I hope 
to the lasting benefit of some, and the spirit of 
vocal prayer flowed sweetly to the tendering of 
some hearts present. 
26th. Attended meeting at Radnor. Here I 
had to weep as between the porch and the altar, 
for I was fearful the heritage would be given to 
reproach, and the heathen rule over them, for 
indeed it seemed as though there was scarcely 
living enough to bury the dead. 
27th. Attended a meeting at Goshen, which 
was large, and the doctrines of the everlasting 
Gospel flowed gently forth to the refreshing of 
some tender plants, and the persuasive language 
was held forth, “ Look unto the Lord, all ye ends 
of the earth, and be ye saved.” After a vocal 
| supplication, the meeting concluded undera sweet 
savor of life. Bless the Lord, oh my soul, for 
his unspeakable gift, for it is His works only 
that can praise him. 

28th. At Willistown meeting, to pretty good 
satisfaction, although a laborious time, for while 
feeling I had a labor in the exercise of Gospel 
communication, I felt such an opposition to pre- 
vail in the meeting against the prosperity of the 
Truth, that it was truly hard work to espouse the 
cause, but blessed be the name of Israel’s helper, 
the Lamb and hig followers do obtain the victory. 

29th. Attended Newtown meeting, which 
was large and a time of singular favor; the Gos- 
pel was extensively preached, and truth rose into 
dominion over all. 

Appointed a meeting at Springfield, at the 4th 
hour this afternoon, which wa8truly an humbling, 
baptizing and heart-tendering meeting. Oh, 
may it fasten asa nail in a sure place, for the 
blessing was from the Good Shepherd of Israel, 
who feeds his flock and waters his heritage both 
immediately and instrumentally. 

30th. At monthly meeting at Providence, 
where I had to warn them against a state of ease 
and carnal security, and taking up a rest short 
of the true rest, believing the language of the 
prophet Nehemiah after his return from observ- 
ing the distressed and mournful situation of 
Jerusalem, was applicable unto them, “ Ye see 
the distress we are in, how that Jerusalem lieth 
waste and her gates are consumed with fire.” 
Hence he draws this good resolution, “‘ Come, let 
us build up the walls of Jerusalem, that we be 
no more a reproach.” And in the meeting for 
discipline I felt that Friends had sustained a loss 
in mingling in government affairs, for by striving 
to set up some and pull down others, they have 
got into a party spirit, yea, I-fear under the in- 
fluence of the spirit of war, which is diametri. 
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cally opposite to the nature and spirit of the 
glorious Gospel dispensation. 

5th mo. Ist. Called a mecting at Middletown. 
Here by a close attention to the regulating and 
qualifying influence of the Spirit of Truth, I 
renewedly witnessed ability to labor, and vocally 
to intercede with the Father of Spirits for help 
and strength, feeling conscious that without Him 
we can do nothing that will redound to His glory 
or the furtherance of our soul's peace. 

2nd. At meeting at Chester. Here I appre- 
hended it to be my place to set an example of 
silence, and found peace in so doing, and es- 
teemed it a favor to be alittle released from pub- 
lie service. 

3rd. Attended the monthly meeting at Darby, 
much to the relief and peace of my mind. In 
the meeting for discipline, I had to renew the 
alarm ; but oh, the hardness of heart and in- 
sensibility of mind that seemed to prevail ; bat 
whether they will hear or forbear I believe His 
faithful and dedicated laborers will be clear, and 
will receive the sweet reward of peace for their 
labors in the promulgation and exaltation of the 
peaceable kingdom of him that testified his king- 
dom was out of this world, else would my ser- 
vants fight. ©, the mournful departure from 
that important branch of our Christian testimony 
in relation to plainness which is manifested by 
many of the members of our religious society. 

7th. Attended the first-day-meeting at Con- 
cord, which was large, and truth rose into good 
dominion and Zion’s children were comforted ; 
the nominal, and vlukewarm professors were 
warned, and the impenitent entreated to return 
to the Father’s house where there is bread enough 
and to spare. Q, that this day’s favor may not 
easily be erased from our minds, for it was a 
memorable season. 

Had a meeting at Chichester this afternoon, 
whieh was very large, and through hard labor got 
some relief, but there was not that openness in 
the people’s minds to receive the Gospel as there 
was in the morning meeting, but I trust it was 
a good meeting to many. 

8th. Attended the monthly meeting at Hokes- 
sing, which was small in every sense of the word. 
T had to be baptized for the dead. I felt that 
there were some present that were not only dead 
but as it were plucked up by the roots, and the 
precious seed was under great oppression. I 
imparted a little, I trust, under the influence of 
Gospel love to the different states. 

10th. Attended the monthly meeting at Wil- 
mington, where I had a short but very clear tes- 
timony to deliver. 

12th. Appointed a meeting at New Garden, 
and through Him who is the resurrection and 
the‘life,ability was afforded to administer suitable 
counsel to the different states present. 

This afternoon we went to Jacob Lindleys’, 
whose wife had been confined by sickness for 
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nearly eleven months. On going into her room 
a precious solemnity was evidenced, whereby our 
minds were baptized into the one Eternal Spirit, 
and my mouth was opened to communicate a word 
of encouragement to the afflicted and sweet spirited 
woman; QO, how feelingly did she address me 
with desires for my preservation, and she ac- 
knowledged how gratefubshe felt for the present 
favor and blessing. 

13th. Attended West Grove meeting. Q, 
the depression of my poor mind, yet through a 
close attention to the manifestation of Truth, a 
little light arose qnd the dark cloud was dis- 
pelled and my mouth was opened to declare His 
wondrous works. 

This afternoon had a meeting at Kennet, which 
was large and truth rose into dominion. Evil 
spirits, death and darkness, were made subservient 
to the power of Truth. What shall I render 
unto thee, O Lord, for all the benefits conferred 
upon me, a poor dependant, helpless creature. 

14th. Attended the quarterly meeting for 
ministers and elders. I experienced a qualifica- 
tion to labor in this part of the family, and felt 
an increasing solicitude that such of us as are 
considered as the head of the tribes, may by the 
persuasive language of conduct and demeanor 
evince unto others that we live consistent with 
our profession. This afternoon went to see a 
female friend, a minister, and found her almost 
in a state of despair. I had something com- 
fortable to leave with her; my very heart yearned 
for her that strength may through mercy be given 
her to trust in Him whose invisible yet invinci- 
ble power is all-sufficient to resist the power of 
death and darkness, and to enable her to triumph 
over heli and the grave. 

15th. Attended Concord quarterly meeting. 
The public services fell principally upon me, and 
I found more than usual to do in the meeting for 
discipline. 

17th. Attended Calo quarterly meeting. Mary 
Bonsall and Jesse Kersey had good service, but 
my mind was under a load of depression and ex- 
ercise, and no way opened for relief in the first 
meeting ; but in that for discipline I was en- 
abled to throw off my burden. 

20th. ‘Attended Germantown meeting. Here 
the great Head of the church renewedly qualified 
me to labor in the pure love of the Gospel in an 
unusual manner. Bow, O my soul, in reveren- 
tial awe, prostrate before Him, the great High. 
Priest of the Sanctuary and true Tabernacle. 

28th. Arrived in New York and attended our 
yearly meeting, which was large and in our several 
sittings the great Master of our assemblies was 
pleased’, to manifest himself to be near, enabling 
the brethren. to travail for the prosperity of the 
Church. 

6th mo., 4th. Arrived at home and found my 
dear wife and family in good health. Under the 
consideration of the many blessings conferred 
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upon me and my family, my heart bowed in 
thankfulness to my Maker. 
(To be continued.) 





DR. LIVINGTONE’S AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


In the Geographical Section of the British As- 
sociation, recently, a wery interesting paper, by 
Dr. Livingstone, was read. We subjoin a few 
extracts :-— 

‘In the upper part of the Lower Shire, in the 
highlands, and in the valley of the Upper Shire, 
there is a somewhat numerous population. The peo- 
ple generally live in villages, and hamlets near 
them. Each village has its own chief, and the 
chiefs in a given territory have a head chief, to 
whom they owe some sort of allegiance. The 
paramount chief of one portion of the Upper 
Shire is a woman. The sites of their villages 
are selected for the most part with judgment and 
good taste. A stream or spring is near, and plea- 
sant shade-trees grow in and around the place. 
Nearly every village is surrounded by a thick 
hedge of the poisonous euphorbia. During the 
greater part of the year the inhabitants could see 
an enemy through the hedge, while he would 
find it a difficult matter tosee them. By shoot- 
ing their already poisoned arrows through the 
tender branches, they get smeared with the poi- 
sonous milky juice, and inflict most painful if 
not fatal wounds. The constant dripping of the 
juice of the bruised branches prevents the enemy 
from attempting to force his way through the 
hedge, as it destroys the eyesight. The huts are 
larger and stronger built, with higher and mére 
graceful roofs than any we have seen on the 
Zambesi. 

Many of the men are very intelligent looking, 
with high foreheads and well-shaped heads.— 
They show singular taste in the astonishingly 
varied styles in which their hair is arranged. ‘Their 
head necklaces are really pretty specimens of work. 
Many have the upper and middle, as well as the 
lower part of the ear bored, and have from three 
to five rings in each ear. The hole in the lobe 
of the ear is large enough to admit one’s finger, 
and some wear a piece of bamboo about an inch 
long in it. Brass and iron bracelets, elaborately 
figured, are seen; and some of the men sport 
from two to eight brass rings on each finger, and 
even the thumbs are not spared. They wear cop- 
per, brass and iron rings on their legs and arms; 
many have their front teeth notched, and some 
file them till they resemble the teeth of a saw. 
The upper-lip ring of the women gives them a 
revolting appearance. It is universally worn in 
the highlands. A puncture is made high up in 
the lip, and it is gradually enlarged until the 
pelele can be inserted. Some are very large. 
One we measured caused the lip to project two 


inches beyond the tip of the nose. When the 
lady swiled, the contraction of the muscles ele- 






















vated it over the eyes. “ Why do the women 
wear these things?” the venerable chief, Chin- 
surdi, was asked. Evidently surprised at such 
a stupid question, he replied. “ For beauty! 
They are the only beautiful things women have; 
men have beards, women have none. What kind 
of a person would she be without the pelele? 
She would not be a woman at all with a mouth 
like a man, but no beard.” 


They seem to be an industrious race. Iron is 


dug out of the hills, and every village has one or 
two smelting-houses ; and from their own native 
iron they make excellent hoes, axes, spears, 
knives, arrow heads, Xo. 
round baskets of various sizes, and earthen pots, 
which they ornament with plumbago, said to be 
found in the Hill country, though we could not 
learn exactly where, nor in what quantities; the 
only specimen we obtained was not pure. At 
every ‘fishing village on the banks of the river 
Shire, men were busily engaged spinning bauze 
and making large fishing nets from it ; and from 
Chihisas to the lake, in every village almost, we 
saw men cleaning and spinning cotton, while 
others were weaving it into strong cloth in looms 
of the simplest construction, all the processes 
being excessively slow. This is a great cotton- 
growing country. The cotton is of two kinds, 


They make also 


“Tonji manga,” or foreign cotton, and “ Tonji 


cadgi,” or native cotton. The formeris of good 
wuliy with a staple three-quarters to an inch 
in length. It is perennial, requiring to be re- 
planted only once in three years. ‘The native 
cotton is planted in the highlands every year, 
is of short staple, and feels more like wool than 
cotton. Every family appears to own a cotton 
patch, which is kept clean of weeds and grass. 
We saw the foreign growing at the lake, and in 
various places for thirty miles south of it, and 
about an equal number of miles below the cata- 
racts of the Lower Shire. Although the native 
cotton requires to be planted annually in the high- 
lands, the people prefer it because, they say, “ It 
makes the stronger cloth.” 


It was remarked to a number of intelligent 
natives near the Shire lakelet: ‘“‘ You should 


plant plenty of cotton, and perhaps the English 
will come soon and buy it.” ‘Surely the coun- 


try is full of cotton,” said an elderly man, who 
was a trader and travelled much. Our own ob- 
servation convinced us of the truth of this state- 
ment. Everywhere we saw it. Cotton patches 
of from two to three acres were seen abreast of 
the cataracts during the first trip, when Lake Ta 
mandua was discovered ; though in this journey, 
ona different route, none were observed of more 
than half anacre. They usually contained about 
a quarter of an acre each. There are extensive 
tracts on the level plains of both the Lower and 
Upper Shire, where salt exudes from the soil— 
Sea Island cotton might grow well there, as on 
these foreign cotton becomes longer in the staple. 





ensive 
or and 
soil— 
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staple. 
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The cotton growers here never have their crops 
cut off by the frosts. There are none. Both 
kinds of cotton require but little labor, none of 
that severe and killing toil requisite in the United 
States. The people are great cultivators of the 
soil, and it repays them well. They grow hassa- 
ver in large quantities, preparing ridges for it 
from three to four feet wide and about a foot 
high. They also raised maize, rice, two kinds 
of millet, beans, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, yams, 
groundnuts, pumpkins, tobacco and Indian 
hemp. Near Lake Nyassa we saw indigo seven 
feet high. 

Large quantities of beer are made. We found 
whole villages on the spree, and saw the stupid 
type of drunkenness, the silly sort, the boisterous, 
talkative sort, and on one occasiun the almost-up- 
to-the-fighting-point variety, when a petty chief, 
with some of the people near, placed himself in 
front exclaiming :—“ I stop this path ; you must 
go back.” Had he not got out of the way with 
greater speed than dignity, an incensed Makolo- 
ko would have cared him of all desire to try a 
similar exploit in future. It was remarked by 
the oldest traveller in the purty that he had not 
seen so much drunkenness during all the years 
he had spent in Africa. The people, notwith- 
standing, attain great age. One is struck with 
the large number of old, grey-headed persons in 
the highlands. This seems to indicate a healthy 
climate. For their long lives they are not in 
the least indebted to frequent ablations. “ Why 
do you wash yourselves? our men never do,” 
said some Women ‘at @hinsurdi, tothe Makoloko. 
An old man told us he remembered having 
washed himself once when a boy, but never re- 
peated it; and from his appearanee one could 
hardly call the truth of his statement in ques 
tion. A fellow who volunteercd some wild geog- 
raphical information followed us about a dozen 
miles, and introduced us to the chief Moena 
Moezi, by saying, “They have wandered; they 
don’t know where they are going.” “Scold that 
man,”’ said a Makoloko head to his factotum, 
who immediately commenced an extemporary 
scolding ; yet this singular geographer would 
follow us, and we could not get quit of him till 
the Makoloko threatened to take him to the river 
and wash him. 

The castor oil with which they lubricate them- 
selves and the dirt serve as an additional cloth- 
ing, and to wash themselves is like throwing 
away the only upper garmen: they possess. They 
feel cold and uncomfortable after a wash. We 
observed several persons marked by the small 
pox. On asking the Chief Mongazi, who was 
alittle tipsey, and disposed to be very gracious, if 
he knew its orgin, or whether it had come to 
them from the sea. ‘ He did not know,” “ but 
supposed it had come to them from the En- 
glish.” They have the idea of the Supreme 
Being, wh m they call Prambe, and also of a 
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future state. The Chief Chinsurdi said they 
knew that they lived again after death. Some- 
times the dead came back again, they appeared 
to them in dreams, but they never told them 
where they had gone to. This is an inviting 
field for benevolent enterprise. There are thou- 
sands needing Christian instruction, and there 
are materials for lawful commerce, and a fine 
healthy country, with none of the noxious in- 
sects with which Captains Burton and Spike were 
tormented, and, with the exception of thirty 
miles, water communicatian all the way to Eng- 
land. Let a marketbe opened for the purchase 
of their cotton; and they can raise almost any 
amount of it, and the slave trade will speedily be 
abolished. 


For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c. for NINTH month. 


1859. 1860. 
Rain during some portions of the) —--——-)—.--—— 
24 hoars, ‘ ; é 
Rain all or nearly all day, . 
Cloudy without storms, 
Ordinarily clear, . 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v.| 1859 

Mean temperature of the month] ——-——_-|—_—--—— 
at Penna. Hospital, 66.20 deg.|65.58 deg. 

Highest do. during month do. 80 “ “ 

Lowest do. do. do. do. 

Rain during the month, 

Deatss, counting four current 
weeks for the months of 1859, 
and five for 1860, 


7.68 inch} 2.85 inch 


Average of the mean temperatures of this 
month, for the past seventy-one years,|/65.92 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period, 1793 
and 1804, abi Maiesuisaiaed ide 
Lowest do. do. do. 1840 |60. “ 
The above exhibit shows a very considerable 
increase in the deaths. The proportion of the 
extra week in this year must, however, be deduc- 
ted, which will make the comparison for the two 
years stand: 1859, 627; and 1860, 875. 
Though rain fell on ten days, we had but one 
rainy day, while the month shows a decrease of 
near five inches, as compared with last year. 
The mean temperature of the month varied a 
mere fraction of a degree from the average of the 
past seventy-one years, while the uniformity of 
temperature for six years past is rather remarka- 
ble, the extreme range being only about two de- 
grees, Viz: 
Ninth month, 1855, 
Do. @ 1856, 
Do. 1857, 
Do. 1858, 
Do. 1859, 


67.61 degs. 
67.30 « 
66.87 “ 
66.80 « 
66.20 
65.58“ 


Do. 1860, . 
Philadelphia, Tenth month, 2, 1860. J. M.’'E. 
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TRUST IN GOD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GERHARDT. 


Thou know’st full well thou art a man ; 
Then wherefore shouldst thou strive 
For things which only God’s wise plan 
Both can and will contrive ? 
With purblind wit and stubborn will, 
Through thousand cares thou gropest still, 
Forever wondering, 
What will to-morrow bring ? 


Lift up thy head, see everywhere, 
Around thee, and above, 
The tokens of thy Father’s care, 
His all-providing love. 
Thy bread, bed, clothes, were ready here 
Before thou didst on earth appear ; 
The milk awaited thee 
That nursed thy infancy. 


And yet, forsooth, thy feeble sight 
Must be life’s guide for thee ! 
Thou hast no faith in higher light 
Than what thine eyes can see. 
Whate’er thou purposest to do, 
Thy blear-eyed sense must carry through ; 
What that directs is wise, 
All else thou dost despise. 


How oft hast thou to straits been brought, 
For wilful passion’s sake, 

Because thy vain and foolish thought 
Did death for life mistake ! 

And had, then, God but let be done 

What thou had’st purposed and begun, 
Thy folly long ago 
Had wrought thy overthrow. 


But God clears up what we perplex, 
His love makes plain the way ; 

He cheers us when our souls we vex; 
And guides us when we stray. 

For he is faithful, good and kind, 

And bears a Father’s heart and mind, 
And us poor silly sheep 
From ruin’s brink will keep. 


How oft he hides himself, and still 
In silence works our good, 
While we, with wayward heart and will, 
Go on in sullen mood. 
Seek here and there, and nothing find, 
Because our pride has made us blind, 
And vainly strive to tear 
Our feet from out the snare ! 


But God all-wise makes straight his ways, 
More sure if not so short; 
The storm he lulls, the wind he lays, 
And brings us safe to port. 
And then, when all is done and past, 
Then feeble man can see at last, 
How wise the Father’s thought— 
How kindly God hath wrought. 


Then, heart, take courage, hope the best ! 
Let care and fretting be ; 
God has a heart that will not rest 
In planning good for thee. 
He cannot hate thee—no, no? yet, 
Believe me, can thy God forget ! 
Let this quell every fear—_—* 
To God each child is dear. 


Do like a child, and lean and rest 
Upon thy Father’s arm ; 


Pour out thy troubles on his breast, 
And thou shalt know no harm ; 
Then shalt thou by his hand be brought 
On ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight, 
To heavenly peace and light. 
Christian Examiner. 


a 


WORDS. 


If Words could satisfy the beart, 
The heart might find less care ; 
But words, like summer birds, depart, 
And leave but empty air. 
The heart, a pilgrim upon earth, 
Finds often, when it needs, 
That words are of as little worth 
As just so many weeds. 


A little said,—and truly said— 
Can deeper joy impart 
Than hosts of words, which reach the head, 
But never touch the heart. 
The voice that wins its sunny way, 
A lonely home to cheer, 
Hath oft the fewest words to say ; 
But oh! those few,—how dear ! 


—_—0— ___ 
\ 


From Janney’s Middle Ages. 

HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES SINCE THE REFOR- 
MATION. 

(Continued from page 479.) 


When this report was made to Francis he de- 
spatched an arret to the Parliament of Aix, par- 
doned all past crimes, and allowed the Waldenses 
three mouths, within which they were required 
publicly to revoke their opinions.; This respite 
was further extended by the King, but he, at 
length, having received false reports concerning 
them, and “ being instigated by the Cardinal de 
Tournou, a bitter enemy to this sort of men, sent 
letters to the Parliament in January, 1545, where- 
by he permitted them to proceed against the Me- 
randolians and other Waldenses according to 
law.” The States of the Empire, by their letters 
from Ratisbon, and the Protestant Swiss Cantons, 
interceded on their behalf; but the King was in- 
exorable, and a military force under John Meiner, 
an enemy of the Waldenses, was sent to execute 
the cruel decree. 

The most revolting scenes of cruelty and out- 
rage were perpetrated by the soldiers ; many of 
the inhabitants who fled with their women and 
children were pursued and slain ; twenty-three 
villages were destroyed and their inhabitants 
massacred. 

‘The King, afterwards, regretted these cruel 
measures, and “among the last commands he 
gave to his son Henry, he added this expressly— 
that he should make inquisition into the injuries 
done in that cause by the Parliament of Aix to 
the Proveneals; and even before he died, he 
caused John Romano, a monk, to be apprehend- 
ed, and commanded the Parliament of Aix to 
punish him ; for he, in the examination of here- 
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tics, invented a new kind of torture, ordering the 
tortured parties to on on boots full of boiling tal- 
low, and after laughing at them and clapping on 
a pair of spurs, he would ask them whether they 
were not finely equipped for a journey.” 

Fifteen years after these horrid transactions in 
the south of France, that is, in the year 1560, the 
Waldenses in Calabria, a district in the southern 
extremity of [taly, ‘‘ formed a junction with Cal- 
vin’s church at. Geneva. The consequence of 
this was, that several pastors or public teachers 
went from the neighborhood of Geneva to settle 
with the churches of Calabria.” This spread 
an alarm among the Catholics, which reached 
the ears of the Pope, Pious IV. Measures were 
therefore undertaken for wholly exterminating 
the Waldenses in that quarter, which in enormity 
have seldom been exceeded. Two monks were 
first sent to tke inhabitants of St. Xist, who as- 
sembled the people and by a smooth harangue 
endeavored to persuade them to desist from hear- 
ing these new teachers, whom they knew they 
had lately received from Geneva. 

Instead of complying, however, the Waldenses 
forsook their houses, and as many as were able 
fled to the woods with their wives and children. 
Two companies of soldiers were instantly ordered 
to pursue them, who hunted them like wild beasts, 
crying “ Amassa! Amassa!’’ that is, kill, kill,— 
and numbers were put to death. 

Such as reached the tops of the mountains ob- 
tained the privilege of being heard in their own 
defence. They expostulated with their pursuers, 
referred to their harmless and irreproachable 
lives, and begged, if they could not be permitted 
to remain unmolested, they might at least be per- 
mitted to retire from the country with their wives 
and children ; but stated, that if reduced to the 
necessity of defending themselves, they must do 
it at the peril of those who forced them to such 
extremities. This expostulation only exasperated 
the soldiers, who immediately rushing upon them 
in the most impetuous manner—a “ terrible affray 
ensued, in which several lives were lost, and the 
military at last put to flight.” 

The Inquisitors, on this, wrote to the Viceroy 
of Naples for more soldiers, who cheerfully com- 
- Proclamation was made throughout the 

ingdom of Naples, inviting persons to come to 
the war against the heretics. 

The fugitives in the mountains were hunted 
and slain, the villages destroyed, some of the in- 
habitants condemned to the gallies, many slain 
and their wives and children sold or put to death. 
One of their pastors died in prison from starva- 
tion ; another, named Lewis Pascal, was taken to 
Rome and burnt in presence of the Pope and 
cardinals. ‘‘ Such was the end of the Walden- 
ses of Calabria, who were wholly exterminated.” 

Let us now turn our attention to the main body 
of the Waldenses, inhabiting the valleys of Pied- 
mont. We have seen that in the year 1488 they 
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were attacked by an army led by Abert de Cape- 
tain, Archdeacon of Cremona, who was author- 
ized by a papal bull to destroy them. They 
were, however taken under the protection of the 
Duke of Savoy, who saved them from extermina- 
tion, but could not prevent the Inquisitors from 
harassing them by putting to death some who 
travelled beyond their own districts, and came 
within the reach of their officers. ‘This state of 
things continued till about the time of the Refor- 
mation, at the commencement of which, the atten- 
tion of the Inquisitors being drawn towards Cer- 
many and Switzerland, the Waldenses enjoyed a 
season of repose, which lasted about thirty-eight 
years, until they formed a union with the Re- 
formers, or became so far identified with them as 
to excite anew the jealousy of the Catholics, when 
they were again subjected to a fiery persecution. 
This part of their history I will relate in the 
language of the continuator of Sleidan’s History 
of the Reformation. ‘“ This people, about the year 
1555, had embraced the Reformation and had suf- 
Jered it to be publicly preached, though it was for- 
bidden by the Council of Turin, which, the year 
following, sent one of its own members to inquire 
after the offenders and to punish them ; to whom 
the inhabitants delivered the confession of their 
faith, declaring that they professed the doctrine 
contained in the Old and New Testaments and 
comprehended in the apostles’ creed, and admitted 
the sacraments instituted by Christ, and the ten 
commandments,” &. ‘ On this, asolemn depu- 
tation was appointed concerning the sacrifice of 
the mass, auricular confession, tradition, prayers 
and oblations for the dead, and the ceremonies of 
the church and her censure’, all which they re- 
jected, alleging that they were human inven- 
tions and contrary to the word of God.” 

This confession was sent by the Duke of Savoy 
to the King of France, who, about a year after, 
returned an answer, that he had caused it to be 
examined by learned divines, who had all con- 
demned it as erroneous and contrary to true reli- 
gion ; and therefore the King commanded them 
to reject the confession and submit to the holy 
church of Rome, and if they did not do so their 
persons and estates should be confiscated. But 
they, on the contrary, were resolved to stand by 
their former confession. They were, therefore, 
commanded not to admit any teacher who was 
not sent by the Archbishop of Turin, or the 
Council there; and that if any teachers came 
among them from Geneva they should discover 
or apprehend them, upon pain of death or loss of 
all they had. For three years after this the Wal- 
denses were let alone and no way molested ; but 
this year, 1560, the Duke of Savoy, much against 
his will and inclination, was drawn by the Pope 
to make war upon them. 

“‘The pastor of Perousa was taken and burnt 
with a slow fire, together with many of his flock, 
and the inhabitants were despoiled of all they 
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had and forced to flee to the mountains. 


Being and marching to Villare, where they intended to 


thus enraged with hard usage, in the month of ,do the like, they met the soldiers, whom they 


July fifty of them set upon one hundred and | pelted with their slings.” 
twenty soldiers belonging to the Abbey of Pigne- | the captain of Turin in a second fight. 


rol, (where the Inquisitors were stationed) put 
them to flight and slew the greatest part of them ; 
and about four hundred more of their party com- 
ing up, they took the Abbey of Pignerol and de- 
livered all their people which were imprisoned 
there. In October following, news being brought 
that the Duke of Savoy was sending an army to 
destroy them, they resolved that it was not lawful 
to take arms against their prince, but that they 
would take what they could carry away and be- 
take themselves to the mountains, and there await 
the good pleasure of God, who never forsakes his 
own, and can turn the hearts of princes which way 
he pleaseth. There was not one man amongst 
them who repined against this decree. In after 
times they had pastors who taught them otherwise, 
and told them it was not their prince but the Pope 
that they resisted, and that they fought, not for 
their religion, but for their wives and children.” 
The forces of the Duke of Savoy entered their 
borders, and the soldiers attempting to get above 
them, they betook themselves to their slings and 
maintained a fight against them (though they 
were but few in number) the space of a whole 
day, with no great loss. At last the general, 
finding they were not to be forced, gave them 
leave to petition the Duke of Savoy, “ that they 
might live in peace, assuring him that nothing 
but utter ruin covld have forced them to take 
arms against him; for which they humbly begged 
his highness’ pardon, and begging the liberty of 
their consciences and that they might not be 
forced to submit to the traditions of the church of 
Rome, but might, with his leave, enjoy the reli- 
gion they had learned from their ancestors.” 
‘©This petition was seconded by the Duchess of 
Savoy, who was a merciful princess, and had 
great power over the affections of the Duke. It 
being ever her judgment that this people were 
not to be so severely used, who bad not changed 
their religion a few days ago, but had been in 
possession of it from their ancestors so many 
‘ages.”” Upon this they were received to mercy ; 
but the soldiery fell upon them when they sus- 
pected nothing and plundered them three days 
together. 
Having sent a deputition to the Duke to peti- 
tion for mercy, their deputies were required to 
ask pardon of the Pope’s nuncio, and to promise 
to admit the mass, which they ‘did. ‘On their 
return, when the principals understood what had 
been done, they wrote to the rest of the Valleys 
what had been done and desired a public consul- 
tation or diet, at which it was agreed that the 
should all join in a league to defend their reli- 
ion.” 
. “And the next day they entered intothe church 
6f Bobbio and broke down the images and altars, 





After this they beat 
By this 
time the whole army drew into the field, and the 
inhabitants of these valleys not being able to re- 
sist them, the soldiers burnt all their towns and 
houses, and destroyed all the people they took. 
After this a peace was concluded, but it lasted 
only four years, for in 1565, at the importunate 
request of the Catholic party, an edict was issued 
enjoining every subject throughout the dominions 
of the Duke of Savoy, within ten days, to appear 
before the magistrates and declare their readiness 
to go to mass, or quit the country in two months. 
The Protestant Princes of Germany, and espe- 
cially the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, inter- 
ceded on their behalf, and being seconded by the 
entreaties of the Duchess of Savoy, the Duke 
again relented, and “they enjoyed peace until 
the year 1571, when the Duke was drawn in to 
join several of the Princes of Europe in a league 
offensive against the Protestants; which he had 
no sooner done, than he began to molest his Pro- 
testant subjects in the valleys.” The Duchess 
again interposed on their behalf, and the Wal- 
denses were permitted to remain with little mo- 
lestation until the death of the Duke, which 
took place in 1580. 

He was succeeded by his son, Charles Em- 
manuel, who being waited upon by the deputies 
of the Waldenses, assuring him of their fidelity 
and asking his favor, he promised to protect them 
from molestation, which he did till the end of the 
century, being ‘about twenty years. ° 

In the Marquisate of Saluces, a tract of coun- 
try at the head of the river Po, and separated 
from the Valley of Lucerne, in Piedmont, only 
by a single mountain, there was a settlement of 
dissenters from the church of Rome, who had for 
“many ages maintained the purity of the Chris- 
tian profession, living in great harmony, and 
holding fellowship with the neighboring churches 
of the same faith and order. 

This district of country had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Kings of France until the year 
1588, when it was ceded to the Duke of Savoy. 
Previous to this time, “ their external peace had 
been frequently invaded by the Kings of France, 
and their constancy and patience under sufferings 
put severely to the test; but if the French nion- 
archs had chastised them with whips, it was re- 
served for their new sovereign, Charles Em- 
manuel, to do it with scorpions, In the year 
1597, he made his pleasure known to his new 
subjects, that they should embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion. They replied by an humble 
petition, requesting him to allow them to enjoy 
their ancient. religious privileges, and reminded 
him that even the Jews were allowed to live im 
eace and in the enjoyment of their religious 
worship. “This answer was not without effect, 
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for they remained undisturbed until 1601, when 
an edict was issued, requiring all dissenters to 
appear before a magistrate within fifteen days 
and renounce their profession and attend mass, 
or depart out of the country within the space of 
two months, never to return, under pain of death. 
This barbarous decree was put into execution, 
and more than five hundred families driven into 
exile. Some crossed the Alps and tetired into 
Dauphiny, in France ; others, to Geneva, while 
many sought a refuge among their friends in the 


valleys of Piedmont. 
To be continued. 


FOR THE CHILDREN—A FABLE. 


Two neighbors, whose names were Self, and 
Will, attempted to cross a stream from opposite 
sides, upon a foot bridge so narrow as to allow 
of but a single footman at the sametime. They 
met about midway of the stream, where each in- 
sisted that the other must turn back and give 
the right of way. Each claimed to be first 
on the bridge, and majntained his ground as a 
prior right. Each contended for this right as a 
matter of principle, which would allow of no 
concession. Each pleaded urgent end impor- 
tant business. Will /e/t himself morally bound 
to maintain his rights. Self could not in con- 
science make concession without sacrificing his 
honest convictions. Arguments resulted in angry 
words, and from hard words they soon came to 
blows, and in the struggle to maintain each his 
own rights, both fell together in the stream.— 
Each with much,diffieulty gained the shore, ex- 
hausted and shivering from a cold bath. Each 
consoled himself with the idea of ‘personal suf- 
fering for righteousness’ sake ;”’ and both became 
bitter enemies for life. 

While they were muttering revenge upon each 
other, two other neighbors, named Love and 
Kindness, met in like circumstances upon the 
same bridge. It was a meeting of glad surprise. 
They exchanged cheerful and happy greetings, 
and each insisted on yielding the right of way 
to his brother. Each desired to be first in the 
concession ; and to carry out each other’s prin- 
ciples, both twice crussed the bridge together.— 
After a friendly chat they parted company, find- 
ing in their experience a practical reason for the 
injunction, ‘Let each esteem the other better 
than himself.” 


oo 


NEW WAY OF GETTING A LIVING. 


Coleman, in his work on Butterflies, gives the 
following description :—A deadly enemy to the 
whole race of caterpillars is ever on the alert, 
Winging about in the shape of a small, black fly, 
in search of an exposed and defenceless cater- 
pillar. Having first selected her victim, the fly 
pierces his body with a sharp cuttinginstrument, 
she is armed with, and in the wound deposits an 
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egg; the caterpillar winces a little at this treat- 
ment, but seemes to attach little importance to 
it. Meanwhile his enemy repeats her thrusts 
until some thirty eggs, germs of the destroyers, 
are safely lodged in his body, and his doom is 
certain beyond hope. The eggs quickly hatch 
into grubs, who begin to gnaw away at the un- 
happy creature’s flesh, thus reducing him grad- 

ly, but by a profound instinct keeping clear 
of the vital organs, as if knowing full well that 
the creature must keep on feeding, and digest- 
ing, too, or their own supply would speedily fail, 
just as assurers, while draining a client, keep up 
his eredit with the world as longas they can.— 
Weaker grows the caterpillar, as the gnawing 
worms within grow stronger and nearer matur- 
ity ; sometimes he has strength left to take the 
chrysalis shape, but out of this he never comes a 
butterfly : the consuming grubs now finish vi- 
tals and all, turn to pupz in his empty skin, and 
come out black flies like the parent. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Cauirorni4.—It is now fully established that the 
silver mines io California surpass in richness and ex- 
tent all silver mines heretofore known in any part of 
the world, as much as the gold of California, at the 
time of its discovery, surpassed all gold mines pre- 
viously known. 


EMPLOYMENT OF womMeN—In England the business 
of operating the telegraph has been, to a very great 
extent, placed in the hands of young women, who 
find it very agreeable employment. The inland de- 
partment of the Electric Telegraph Company in Lon- 
don now employs one hundred young women, who 
receive and transmit the messages from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. ° 


TeLea@raPus.—Tbe Red Sea and most of the Medi- 
terranean telegraph cables have completely given out. 
There is now no long line of submarine telegraph in 
operation in the world. ‘Fhe short lines, however, 
between England and the continent, continue per- 
fect. 


Texas Cray.—The geological examination of Texas 
has revealed the existence, in great abundance in that 
State, of the finest clay, suitable for the manufacture 
of Queen’s ware. 


GuTTA-PERCHA, or a substance very closely resem- 
bling it, bas been fonnd in Berbice, British Guiana. 
It can be vulcanized and moulded, and, in short, pos- 
sesses all the qualities of gutta-percha. The diecovery 
is due to Dr. Van Holst, of Berbice. 


The Great Eastern consumed 2,877 tons of coal du- 
ring ber voyage to New York. 


DoratHea Drx is in Michigan; she lately visited 
the poor-house, in Wayne county, in company with a 
number of citizens. She was shocked at the general 
condition of the establishment, and particularly with 
the treatment of the insane, the latter evidently being 
considered by ‘the county authorities as being be- 
yond the pale ofbympathy orkiodness. It is thought 
that her visit will be productive of good results. 


Laxe Superior Coat. The Lake Superior Journal has 
a report that a hed of anthracite coalhas been discover- 
ed some fifteen miles from Portage Lake. 
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Kansas.—The inbabitants of Kansas are suffering 
from the effects ofa severe drouth. There is no wheat 
to eat and no seed tosow. The crops are a failure, 
whole families have literally nothing to eat. Other 
families are subsisting wholly on mere bread and water, 
and death from starvation has actually occurred! A 
writer in the Tribune makes this touching appeal to 
those who are more highly favored. . 

‘Friends of humanity, wait not, O, wait not, I be- 
seech you, until the opened heavens shall flood the 
land with rains tbat chall add sickness to poverty. For 
then what shall these poor people do? Delay not your 
work of mercy until drifting snows and driving sleet 
shall intensify suffering already too great to be borne. 
I pray you postpone not your philanthropy an hour. 
Believe me, there is no time to spare. Let pot the wail- 
ing winds of M»rch be the requiem of the dead who 
shall have perished for want of your timely aid.” 


Gas.--There is an immense interest involved in the 
gas business. There are three hundred and eighty- 
one gas companies in the Union, with a capital of 
nearly fifty million dcliars. The State of New York 
has ninety-one, Pennsylvania forty-eight, Massachu- 
setts furty-nine, Illinois thirteen, and Qbio thirty. 
There are in Great Britain nearly one thousand one 
Lundred gas works—three to our one. 


Some curious individual has estimated that the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars is expended every day 
for oysters iu New York city alone. The extent of 
the oyster trade is greater than most people imagine. 


Waat ovr Tza Brayps Siexiry.—In Taylor's 
“ Travels in China,” the significatic ns of some of the 
names by which the different brands of teas are 
known are given, which are as follows—making due 
allowance for the changes and corruptions they un- 
dergo in form and sound, in being Anglicized: ‘* Hy- 
son” means “before the rains,” or “ flourishing 
spring”—thatis, earlyintheepring. Hence it often is 
called “ Young Hyson.”’ ‘“ Hyson Skin” is composed 
of the refuse of the other kinds, the native term for 
which means ‘tea skins.” Refuge of a still coarser 
description, containing many stems, is called “ tea- 
bones.” ‘“ Bohea” is the name of the hills in the 
region where it is collected. ‘‘ Pehoe,” or “ Pecco,” 
means “ white bairs’—the down on the tender leaves. 
** Powchong” — “ folded. plant.” ‘“ Souchong” — | 
“ small plant.” ‘“ Twankay” is the name of a small 
stream in the province where it is bought. ‘‘ Congo” 
is from a term signifying “labor,” and from the care 
required in its preparation. 


' 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mrat.—Flour continues extremely quiet 
the demand being limited both for export aud home 
consumption, but there appears no disposition to ac- 
cept lower figures.. Ttée sales are mostly confined to 
the wants of the retailers and bakers from $5 75 to 
5 81 for superfine ; $6 a 6 25 for extras, and $6 62 a 
700 for extra family and fancy lots, according to 
quality. Rye Flour is scarce aod held firmly at 
$4 25. Pennsylvania Corn Meal sells at $3 50. 


Grain.—There isa light supply of Wheat and a 
good demand. Sales of 3,200 bus, good and fair 
Western and Penna. red at $1 30 a1 32, and white 
$1 40 a 155. Ryeis scarce at 77 282 ets. Corn is dull 
with sales of good yellow at 73 a 74 ¢, Oats are steady, 
with salesof prime Delaware at 36 cents, and Penn- 
sylvania at 37 cents. 

Croverssep is in demand, at $6 00 per 64 pounds. 


Sales of prime Timothy at $2 75a and Flaxseed at 
$1 62 per bushel. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


port BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 


of this institution will commence on the 19:h of 1ith 5 


month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address — 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


A governess for small children. 
years experience in teaching; would also give in- 
struction on the Sewing Machine. Address 
CATHARINE CLEMENT, 
Paulsborough, Gloucester Uo., N. J. 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
I AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on the 
Philadelphia aud Baltimore Central Railroad, and on 
the Siage route from Wilmington, Del., to Ken: ett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and 
deligt:tfal portions of Chester county. 

The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 
the 5th of the 11th mo, 1860. 

TERMS—Sixty dollars per session. 

Young men will be prepared for College, and both 
sexes for teaching. Instruction upon the Normal 
System. The English and Classical courses will be 
therough. For circulars address 

JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 

JoserH SHoRTLIDGE, or Principal 

Switain C. SHortLiper, } Teachers. 
Fairville P. O., Chester county, Pa. 





young wowan wishes a situation as teacher or || 
Has had several 


Rerekences :—Benjamin Swayne, London Grove, — 


Pa.; Thomas M. Plummer, Monrovia, Md.; Wm. 
Snowden, Mount Veruon, Vu.; Jos. Jobson, 830 Mar- 
shall street, Philadelphia; N. M. Huines, Clarksboro, 
N. J. 10 mo: 6, 1860.—6w 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
1, YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill, 


| Salem Co., N. J. 


The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will open 
11th mo. 6rb. 
All the branches of a liberal English Eincation are 


thoroughly taught; also the Latin and French lan- * 


guages, 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for 
females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and French 
each $5 extra. 

For further information address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Woodstown, Salem County, N. J. 
9th mo. 15. 


‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.-—The school yearof 
Sihis Institution is divided into two terms of five 
months each. 
each term. 


A vacation of one month at the end of 


The fall t'rm will commence the Ist of the 10th 


month ensuing, and continue in session until the close 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressivg the principals, Darby 
P. 0., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 
of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, wana 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ Principals 
8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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